






“Gated the 5th March 1873, The policy which Sir George ampbl | 
ining districts of the Lower Pro s was set forth in a Resolution 
; 1873, and communicated to the Government of India by 

- of that date. ror 

3. The Governor-General in Council while approving the policy indicated in the 

tion of the 80th May 1878, declined to sanction the special measures recommended 

Lieutenant-Governor for the protection of the Orissa ryots. Your letter under rej 

an expression of the concurrence of the Secretary of State in the decision of the ent 

of India regarding the action proposed to be taken in Orissa, and draws attention to the 
6th ph of the despatch, in which 'it is intimated that a further communication : 
the Governor-Gerieral in Council is awaited on the subject of the measures which may be 
aeons deemed necessary for dealing with cases of gross oppression and illegal exactions by. 
zemindars. ‘ 
4. Tam directed to say that in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion the evidence leaves no 
room for doubt that cesses unauthorized by law have been very generally levied, that in many, — 
perbaps in the majority, of cases they have been levied with the assent of those concerned, but 
that in some cases and in some parts of the country, they have been exacted in an oppressive 
manner. q ms ; 

5. At the same time Sir Richard Temple recognizes the fact that in many districts of 

Bengal, cesses not authorized by the law have been demanded and gi by a kind of tacit 
composition between landlord and tenant, in lieu of any enhancement of rent. This is especi- 
ally the case in the Eastern and Fast Central districts, where rents are in general extremely 
low, and though on some estates they have beenraised during the last few years, they have 
nowhere been enhanced in a degree corresponding with the rise of general prices and the __ 
increased value of agricultural produce. In these districts 8 annas and 12 annas per 
are still common rates of rent for lands of good quality, producing valuable crops. 
agricultural classes in Kastern Bengal are in a very prosperous condition, and the zemindars 
might reasonably claim some share of the increased returns from the land. Rents, however, 
in these districts are regulated rather by custom than by competition ; enhancements are rare, 
and ejectments are almost unknown. The increased payments by the tenantry consequently 
took the form of cesses—a form, not recognized by the law, but in harmony with native ideas ; 
and the amount of them was seldom more than the landlords might equitably have claimed in 
the shape of enhanced rent. 

E 6. Under such circumstances, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that any active and 
general interference on the part of the officers of Government to prevent the payment of these 
cesses, would not only bear harshly upon the landholding class, but might lead to consequences 
greatly to be deprecated. There wou! id be a general rise of rents, and in the end the law would 
pecans make the ryot liable for as much as he is now paying, while large sums would have 

spent in litigation, and the embittered feelings which the contest would have produced 
would tend to make a lasting breach between landlords and tenants. 5 


7. It is not contended that the social condition described in the two foregoing paragraphs 
obtains generally throughout the districts of the Lower Provinces. The evidence before the 
Lieutenant-Governor tends to show that in particular places in the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions, exorbitant cesses have been levied from ryots who were already paying the full value 
of their land as rent, and similar cases have been brought to light in sve parts of the pro- 
vince of Behar. If there were reason to fear that these evils would be permanent, if it were R 
likely that the power and influence of the landlords would be greater than at present, and that — 
the ryots would remain ignorant of their rights and helpless to enforce them, it would be 
necessary that Government should be prepared to interfere in certain classes of cases. But the 
tendency of affairs is in the opposite direction to this. Education is spreading among the ryot 
class, and there is much of legal protection for panty the majority of ryots, while tenant-right i 
is being more widely recognized, apparently with the tacit acquiescence of the zemindars. Many | 
circumstances have helped to disseminate among the ryots a knowledge of the distinction 
between the. legal dues which they are required to pay, and the illegal cesses which no one 
has aright to exact from them. In these districts the Lieutenant-Governor does not think 
that any action on the part of Government is required, beyond such as is indicated in the 
Resolution of the 80th May 1878. In that Resolution Sir George Campbell expressed Ret 
whether any general or very stringent interference by the officers of Government was desi 
able. District Officers were directed to interfere in the case of any extreme oppression, wh 
inordinate cesses were levied, or where violence was used to enforce the collection of them 
beyond this, matters were to be left to adjust themselves, as the people should get 
protected, better educated, and better able to understand and maintain their own rig 
pace Sir Richard Temple concurs in these opinions, and desires to .carry out this 

e hopes, however, that the cases which call for interference under the above rule willg 
decrease till they almost cease to appear. 
vince of Orissa are in some 
re ignorant than those o 
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in 1871 t to notice numerous instances 
on the part of the zemindars. r 






recommend the adoption in Orissa of special measures for the 
It has been already remarked that these proposals were not | 
ndia and the Secretary of State. , 
9 It to the Lieutenant-Governor that if interference is not to be exercised in 
- Orissa in the direction and to the extent which Sir George Campbell desired, no other action 
~ need be taken than such as is indicated in the Resolution of the 30th May 1873. And action 
‘this kind, Sir Richard Temple is inclined to think, will now supply ab that is necessary. 
I am to® et out that the conditions of the question have somewhat altered since the in- 
quiries on the subject were held in 1871. The peasantry of Orissa are probably still in a 
more backward state than the ryots of other districts in the Lower Provinces ; they are im 
fectly acquainted with their rights, and are but little disposed to claim the protection of the law. 
But from recent reports from the local authorities, and from what the Lieutenant-Governor 
“himself saw of the condition of the province during his recent visit, it appears certain that 
the ignorance, obstructiveness, and timidity which formerly characterised the people. are 
steadily, though it may be slowly, giving place to a spirit of intelligenceand independence. 
The last administration report of the Commissioner of Orissa contains some striking remarks 
upon tite advance which the province is making, not only in material wealth, but in social and 
intellectual progress; while there is a noteworthy absence of the complaints which: were 
formerly rife of oppression on the part of the zemindars towards their tenantry. On the 
whole, the Lieutenant-Governor finds reason to believe that in Orissa the question of zemin- 












dary cesses is tending towards a natural and ‘peaceful solution, and consequently he does not’ 


think it necessary to recommend that any special measures should be adopted in that provinee. 


10, Finally, I am to represent that the events of 1874 have exhibited the zemindars in ~ 


a very favourable light. Throughout the distressed districts the great majority of the zemin- 
dars have not merely exhibited the passive charity of forbearing to press their ryots for rent, 
but they have displayed an active benevolence, a readiness to assist and tc contribute, whieh 
the Lieutenant-Governor has already publicly acknowledged, and without which he feels that 

. the utmost efforts of Government might have failed to wholly avert the impendiug calamity. 
Sir Richard Temple hopes and believes that the occurrences of the past year will not be without 
their permanent fruits; that the zemindars will persevere in moderate courses towards their 
ryots, and that the questions still unsettled between them will be approached by both parties 
in a spirit of mutual kindhess and forbearance. 


11, Iam therefore to say, with reference to your letter under reply, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has no further suggestions to offer than those which have been already submitted to 
the Government of India in the Resolution of this Government dated the 30th May 1873. 
He concurs with his predecessor in thinking that while cases of the extortion of illegal cesses 
by violence should not be suffered to go unpunished, and while district officers may properly 
interfere in instances of clear oppression (if such instances should unhappily occur), the ques- 
tion may in general be left to adjust itself in the manner which will naturally result from the 
gradual spread of education, intelligence, and independence among the classes from whom these 
cesses have hitherto been levied. , 

12, Although, as seen above, the Lieutenant-Governor is hopeful that both parties con- 
cusped, landlord and tenant, will see that their true interest lies in respecting each other’s 

ights, still he is prepared to watch for and note any indications of a contrary tendency, to 
collect, and compare from time to time the best informed opinion in the interior of the country, 


and to adopt any protective or preventive measures which may appear necessary, and which 


imay be within the competency of executive authority. If in any case or cases the zemindars 
‘were to really oppress the ryots, or if the ryots were to combine to resist the lawful require- 


ments of the zemindars, the Governor Gen in Council may depend upon prompt action — 


being taken by the Government of Bengal. 


No. 169, dated 20th February 1875. 


From—C. J. Lyart, Esq., Under-Secy. to the Govt of India, Derr. of Ruvenvy, 
j Aanricutturs & Commerce, ; 


car To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. z 
In reply to your letter No. 851, dated the 12th instant, I am directed to say that the 
Governor al in Council concurs in the views of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor as 
to the manner in which cases of oppression and illegal exactions by zemindars in the Lower 
Fapite of Bengal should be dealt with. ‘ ad 
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“ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR 
i GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING ~ 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF o 

THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC., CAP. 67. _ 





tr | Poti. 
The Council met at Government House on Tuesday, the 23rd February 1875.0 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, G.M.8.1., — 
presiding. i 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The Hon’ble B. H. Ellis. 
Major-General the Hon’ble Sir H. W. Norman, K. ©. B. 
The Hon’ble Arthur Hobhouse, Q. 0. 
The Hon'ble B. ©. Bayley, oc. s. 1. 
‘The Hon’ble Sir W. Muir, K. 0.8. 1. 
The Hon’ble John Inglis, c.s. 1. 
The Hon’ble R. A. Dalyell. 
The Hon’ble H. H. Sutherland. =. 
His Highness the Mahéréjé of Vizianagram, XK. c. 8.1. 
The Hon'ble J. R. Bullen Smith. 
The Hon’ble Sir Duaglas Forsyth, K. c. 8, 1. 
* The Hon’ble Ashley Eden, c. s. 1. 


CIVIL PROCEDURE BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Hosnovse moved that the Select Committee on the Bill 
to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the Procedure of the Courts of 
Civil Judicature be re-constituted, and said :— ‘ 

“The motion which I have to make is one which is usually put without a 
word of remark. But the position of the measure to which this motion relates 
in very peculiar, and I must just explain to the Council how it is situated 
before I can ask them to appoint a fresh Committee. ; 

“The Bill was framed in the year 1864 under the auspices of Sir Henry 
Harington, a gentlemen who, I believe, took an active part in the passing of 
the existing Code, and who certainly was one of the first authorities in India on 
the subject of Procedure. It was published in the early part of 1864 before 
its introduction, and it was in the month of November 1864 that Sir Henry 
Harington introduced it into the Council. He then gave his reasons for 
thinking that it was desirable to redraw the Code at that time. ; 

So far as those reasons depend on general principles, there is no need to. 

repeat them at this time of day. So far as they depend on circumstances 

uliar to the case in hand, the Council, I am sure, would sooner hear them 

in Sir Henry ar, THY words than in mine, and I willmake no apology for 
reading a somewhat long extract from his speech :— ’ 

“« Notwithstanding what he had just said in favour of the periodical revision of Codes of 
Procedure and of substantive law, he should not have taken upon himself to propose, at this 
particular time, a revision of the Code which now regulated the proceedings of the Civil Courts 
throughout the British Territories in India, with exception to the few places which he had 
mentioned, had the sole object of the Bill prepared by him been to supply pyr are 
cure defects brought to light in the working of the Code during the period that had 
since its introduction, or to remove doubts which had arisen as to the intent and r of 
some of the sections. Were this the only purpose for which legislation was now he 
might have been content to allow the Code to remain in o ion for some further time b 
any general revision was attempted. But during the period that had since tim ‘Cede 
became law, great and important changes had taken place in the judicial agency 
country as well as in the substantive criminal law in its relation to the administration of 
e Bill, 




















Justice. As noticed in the Statement of Objects and Reasons published with the 
committed in the Civil Courts, or in connection with the processes of those 
before the passing of the Indian Penal Code were not offences, had Cae oe 


by 
offences, and were now punishable by the Criminal ourts, It. had found nev 
Gf anect rales duowing Uy wher beast Weed elmieemaan in aden Bae how 1 


were to be brought before the Courts who were to try them. The 


3 
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Preside i ings ich 

pane ti Civil Sat saga The Code had been extended to many p' 

nor Jations—such as the Central Provinces, Oudh and British , Burma—the ciroum- 

of which were iar, but not being known to the framers of the Code they had 
no provision to meet them, and under the operation of an Act recently passed, the o ( 
Hindi and Mubammadan Law Officers had been abolished, and the Courts would no longer have 
those officers to apply to for an exposition of the law when questions of inheritance and saé+ 
eession, and other questions requiring to be determined, ing to Hindé or’ Mnhammadan 
law, arose in suits coming before them. ¢ ei 
_ «€Phese and other eae had already led to the passing of several Acts to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure, ani legislation was called for on many points connected with the 
ute of the Courts, particularly the High Courts. One of the Reta passed to amend the 

was to some extent a consolidating Act, but still the Jaws constituting the Code of Civil 
Procedure were mach scattered, and further legislation, as already noticed, being necessary, 
it seemed desirable, instead of adding to the number of Acts by which the Civil Courts were 
to regulate their proceedings, that the opportunity should be taken to pass a single or con- 
solidating Act, which should be complete in itself, and which should amend whatever 































wt Teamediately after the establishmeut of the High Court of Judicature at Caleutta, it” 


duties in proceedings before the Court, and to suspend the operation of some of the ‘sections 
of the Code of Civil Procedure in their application to the Court. - fl 

«Jt was pointed out at the time of the introduction of the Bill, that when the Indian 
Legislature the Code of Civil Procedure (from the operation of which, as he had already 
mentioned, the late Supreme Courts had been expressly exempted), it con lated that a 
separate Code of Civil Procedure would be prepared for the High Courts whenever th 
should be established ; and further legislation was promised as soon as the High Courts had 
eon established a sufficient time to admit of an opinion being formed as to whether any, and 
what other, alterations of the existing Code were necessary. The present seemed to be a 
fitting time for fulfilling the promise thus given”. " 

_» # Well, these reasons appeared satisfactory to the Council, and the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. The publication of the Bill produced an 
enormous volume of commentary, which the Committee proceeded to examine, 
and fhe result of their labours was, that they altered the draft in a number of | 

‘ and had it republished in the month of April 1865. That draft of 
April 1865 is the draft which is still lying before the Council. ’ 
«Tt so happened, however, that the Indian Law Commissioners, from whom 
the existing Code originally proceeded, took a different view from this Coundil ° 
the expediency of redrawing the Code at that time. They thought 
. that the time was too early for so large an a ong and that for some’ time 
"to come it would be better to amend partic At erp as oecasion required. 

The of State concurred in that view, so no further step had been 

taken from day to this. Raat ; 

_— «eWell, now nearly ten years have gone by, and the reasons for redray rt 

the Code which existed in 1864, have been considerably augmented. | Althou 
- it was said that the amendments contemplated by Sir Henry Harington : 

- be effected by separate Acts, yet in point of fact very few have been so effected. — 

rs re, however, they have been effected, so much of the Code enacted in 1859 
has become obsolete. Again, besides the Acts ssed for directly amendiiy 

: Code, a number of Acts have been passed bearing on it indirectly, each’ 
‘ich renders some alteration desirable. Amongstsuch Acts I may enumeérs 













-” Phe General Clauses Act of 188. ; 
The Prisoners’ Testimony Act of 1869. : Rast 
The General Stamp Act of 1869. ne tte 
The Court Fees’ Act of 1870. 404 
Act of 1871. * Sas Be 
Act of 1872. 
Procedure Code of 1872. 
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ience might have shown to be defective in the existing Code. ¥ 


was found necessary to introduce a temporary Bill to provide for the levy of fees and stamp- ~ “| 



























ae cae to, present circumstances, and it 
_ strike away those dead portions, so that the rea d 
* tracted or misled by finding on the face of the written law that which is 
law, or which is expressed elsewhere in some different shape. pe 

“ Again, there has been a much larger number of decisions which poi 
some shortcoming in the Code as it stands; perhaps it may be some py 
expression ; perhaps some absence of direction on a point on which the need of 
direction has been felt; or it may be something in which the best rule for the 
suitors has not’been laid down. Of course it is quite out of the question to 
embody all decisions into the written law, or even any ey portion of the 
decisions; but it is desirable to embody those which are of a roader scope and 
are applicable to cases likely to recur Trequently. 

“Por the foregoing reasons, it is proposed to take up now the work which 
was broken off in the year 1865, and we have for some time been employing 
ourselves on that business in the Legislative Department. I will exp ain 
the Council the main features of what we have done, and also what I shall 
ask the Committee to do if it is appointed. , 

“Tn the first place we have attempted to make a rather more methodical 
_ arrangement of the various parts of the Code. The present arrangement of the 
Code is so good:that I should not wish to recast it for the sake of re-arrange- 
ment alone; the gain of such a process would not be worth the disturbance. » — 
But when we are making a comitier of other alterations, the disturbance is 
already created; people will have to learn the Code in its altered shape; and 
then something more or less of alteration signifies little. Therefore, we pro- 
pose to take the opportunity of making those improvements in form which 
those who come ehcetatde can always make evenin the very best of first 


pts. ; 

“The general features of the proposed arrangement are as follows :— 

« After a few preliminary sections, we take a suit of the most ordinary de- 
scription from its commencement by the plaintiff, and we follow it brie 
its chequered career up to its triumphant goal in the execution of the 
decree. That takes up some 350 sections of our draft; about 
of our draft-is occupied with the ordinary incidents of an ordinary 
suit. Next we take events which may or may not happen; what i 
may call the extraordinary incidents of an ordinary suit; for instance, 
a party may die or may be married, a witness may be abroad, a local investi- 
— may be wanted, and so forth. This part of the Code shows what is to 

done in those cases. ‘Then we deal with particular classes of suits, such as 

suits by paupers or by mere stake-holders, a suit by or against Government, a 
corporation, or a lunatic. Then come some chapters on Provisional or Interlo- 

2 Remedies, which are wanted in order to prevent property from disappear- 
ing or from being injured pending litigation, such as Injunctions, and Receivers; 
and then some on special modes of proceeding which are not of the nature of 
regular suits, such as references to arbitration, and the summary procedure ‘ 
provided for a particular kind of mercantile contract, the contract by negotiable 
instrument. Having thus exhausted the various kinds of action wanted from the 
Courts of first instance, we proceed to the important subjects of Appeals, Reviews, 
and References to the High Courts; we devote a separate part to the See 
Courts established by Royal Charter; and we complete the body of the draft 
by a few sections comprising some miscellaneous matters which it is not con-) 
venient to classify om 1 any of the other heads. oes 

“We have also taken a considerable number of decided cases, and have 
attempted to interweave the decisions into the Code, sometimes by a 
a few words in the body of a section, sometimes by adding an explanation, — 
more often by way of illustration. ‘To some extent this is done by Sir ry 
Harington’s draft of 1865, but it is done only to a small extent, and the — 

of time has enabled us to-dp it now on a larger scale. We have in some 
instances added provisions on points of | ice which a) » 
useful, borrowing them mostly, from _ or circular orders 0 














the High Courts, and occasio from the New Y. ¢ 
or from the practice of the 4 pepe nada ni 
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Psu ae . ; 9 te WA eae oe : 
‘lange quantity of forms of proceedings likely to be useful to country — 
ers, and which will tend, as we believe, to make practice won ; 
: j ay: accurate. fara wT 
“Of course it would be quite idle for me to attempt to explain here all the 
al ions which we have introduced into the draft, for though most of them 
“are small and involve no important principle, they are very numerous. But 
-numereus as they are, I can say with truth, as Sir Henry Harington said before, — 
‘that the main principles of the Code are unaltered, and, indeed, that the 
bulk of its matter remains substantially intact. I will, however, mention two 
points on which we have introduced alterations of some importance. 
One alteration relates to the subject of Executions, and it originated in | 
some suggestions made by the High Court of Calcutta. At the present time 
a decree is treated by many creditors as a rather eligible mode of investing 
their money. The interest is good and the security very good. It is true that, 
under the Limitation Act, the creditor cannot enforce his decree if three years 
haye elapsed since some step taken to enforce it; but the only result of 
that provision is, that some formal step is taken every three years, and, prac- 
tically, the decree runs on unsatisfied and hanging over the debtor, it may be for 


fifty yearsor more. On receiving suggestions from the High Court of Calcutta .. 


on this subject, the Government of India consulted the Local Governments, 
and the result was a very general agreement (of course I do not mean an uni- . 
versal one) that the present state of things was highly inexpedient, and that 
a change of law should be made in the direction suggested by the High Court - 
for the purpose of checking the practice. It was then decided to propose a 
modification of the law as follows. We propose to keep the present ‘rule 
that a decree shall become extinct if unused for three years, and to 
ft on it two important additions, one being that, on every application for 
execution after the first, the creditor shall be bound to show that he had really 
tried to obtain execution, but had failed todo so; and the other being that, how- 
ever many applications may be made, a decree shall not remain in force more than 
twelve years, unless the creditor has been prevented from reaping its fruits by some 
wrongful conduct of his debtor. Then it is proposed to provide that, in the 
case of decrees for land, mesne profits shall be recovered for only-one year after 
the date of the decree, and that, in order to make a decree operative after a 
man’s death and against his heirs, the creditor must give a written notice to 
the heirs within a year after they have come into possession of their inherit~ 
ance. ‘These alterations we have woven into that part of the Code which relates 
to the subject of execution of decrees. 3 
«The other alteration which I mentioned as being of importance relates 
to a kindred subject, that of the debtor's inability to answer the decree 
‘against him. At present the Code contains the germ of an insolvent law, 
but it is nothing more than a germ. By section 271, when a sale takes 
under a decree, the proceeds are first to be applied in paying the’ 
ler of that decree, and then are to go rateably, an without ny priority, 
- amongst the holders of other decrees. That provision for rateable distri- 
bution is a very rudimentary law of insolvency. Then follow, in section 273 
and some subsequent sections, some provisions for the discharge of arrested 
debtors; but they are very meagre and not very consistent with one another. 
Their general effect is this, that an arrested debtor may apply for discharge on- 
giving up all his property 5 that if the court discharges him his person is not to 
be arrested again under the same decree; and the decree-holder is to be paid 
out of coo gtd of his ch A But his person is not protected as against 
ny debt than that for which he has been arrested : his property is not pro- 
at all; and no directions are given to the Court what to do with his pro-~ 
after paying the decree-holder. I believe that those sections have been 
ittle: and if that be so, it is not surprising, for there is very small” 
ent to the debtor to avail himself of them. Sy ae: 
y it seems to be the prevailing opinion that the judicial machinery in_ 
jshardly adapted to the working of any general and complete law of | 
all events, such a law should be treated as a separate measure 
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if we were now to make our law_a little less rudimentary 
and at all events to supplement it “where it now seems. 0 
“natural course. We have therefore framed some sections for the follow 
sey provide that, when a man istried and finds himself 2 ope ig 
ebts, he-may apply to be declared insolvent; that the Court may the © 
applicant, an insolvent and oe, ‘a receiver of his property; that it shall 
frame a schedule of creditors; that tho insolvent’s property shall be distributed 
rateably and without any priority amongst all his creditors 5 that when the 
insolvent gets his discharge, he shall be protected from imprisonment in respect 
of all the scheduled debts; and that his future peer shall also be protected — 
unless by order of the Court. There. must be some provisions against # 
fraudulent use of the ogi given by the Act. Those provisions should 
be partly preventive, by way of giving notice to creditors and cnabling them 
to oppose the applicant ; and partly punitive, by way of depriving him, whenever 
he is guilty of bad faith, of the protection which otherwise the Act would 
afford him. : 
«There is another subject of great importance, which, under other circum- 
stances, it might have been very difficult to know how to deal with at this stan 
I mean the subject of second appeals. But, however much we may hope ulti- 
mately to introduce Seontmoent oa i 








that subject, under the present circum- 
stances, with which the Council is familiar, we have no option but to abstain 
from proposing any alterations. 

«JT have only now to state what I propose that the Committee. shall 
do if appointed. Of course the Committee will be masters of the situation, 
and will deal with our draft exactly as they think right. But I do not 

intend to ask them to go through it use by clause and word by word, 
as we ge through Bills the next stage of which may be that they will pass into 
law. That isa process which wou d take many weeks of continuous sitting, - 
and it would probably be found that the labour was premature, and to a great 
extent wasted, because it is certain that very numerous. alterations will be 
uired when. crilicisms come im What T shall ask the Committee to do is to 
examine the proposed re-arrangement; to pay attention to the points in which 
we bave been altering the draft of 1865; to adopt or i them as ; 
think right; to make such new suggestions as occur to them, and to decide 
whether the draft as they settle it shall be republished. If then it is repub- 
lished, many months must, in a matter of stich magnitude, elapse before we 
shall have received the necessary comments and criticisms, and we shall then, 
and not till then, be in the best position to give to the Bill that thorough 
examination in every detail which is necessary for the detection and avoidance . 
of the errors that have been made in the drafting.” ‘ , 


His Honour THE LIgurunant-Governor was not quite sure whether 
he understood correctly what had fallen from his, hon’ble and learned friend: - 
ing the judicial machinery in the Mofussil not bein i 
of the law of insolvency. His Honour was not, an 
member meant that no cases of insolvency were 
some parts of India, His Honour was certain they had an insolvency law, but © 






as regards Bengal he ventured to remark that, if cases of insolvency arose in 
the Mofussil at a distance from Caleutta, the interests of the creditors required) 

















that, as far as possible, these. cases should be decided on the spot by the: 
that, ie and Courts in the districts where they arose, and that the adj icat 
of such cases entirely in Caleutta was much to be deprecated in 
interests of the people. It ight be that i 
enough, but that would be most cogent argument for 
stronger on the earliest opportunity, so that they might be able to decide ti 
important cases on. the spot to the satisfaction of the people and the 
interests concerned. : 





The Hon'ble Mr. Honnovse said the law did not at 
a person might become an insolvent in the Mofussil and his insolve 
dicated on in Calcutta; the fact was that there was no ins 
‘to the dwellers in the Mofussil. Setting aside the ree 
for the ese it was only the dwellers in the Presid 













y the 
“an insolvency law applicable to them, ‘The 








ywhere. It was intended to give the Cour 
Raat coe one hee es 
) wor the remedy which apparen' 

by the framers of the Code of 1859, gis 
‘The Motion was put and agreed to. ee 


OS ik. _ INLAND CUSTOMS BILL. ‘pn 
"The Hon'ble Mr. Ex presented the Report of the Sclect Committee 
on the Bill for regulating Inland Customs’ Duties on Salt and Sugar, and for 












other purposes. He said that several alterations had been made of a verbal F 4 
character, but not such as to require the republication of the Bill, and ac-’ — = 
cordingly he proposed at the ensuing meeting to proceed to the next stage. = 
. SIR JAMSETJEE JELJEEBHOY’S LOAN BILL. Pa | 

The Hon’ble- Mr. Ext1s also moved that the Bill to secure the’ ae eae 
ment of a loan by the Government of India to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejec he | 
Baronet, be taken into consideration. On a former occasion he had ; ry 
ined to the Council the object of the Bill and the mode by which Ne 


was proposed to effect that object. The Bill was not referred to a Select” | 
Committee and was now the same Bill as had been originally presented to the © — 
Council. No objection had been ,taken in the Council or outside of the 
Council to any of its provisions, and therefore he need not detain the Couneil 

with any further retharks. 


_ The Motion was put and agreed to. 
_ The Hon’ble Mx. Exxis then moved that the Bill be passed. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 


4 MAJORITY BILL. 


* His Highness raz ManAndsA or ViztanaGRram presented the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Bill to establish a uniform age of majority of 
persons domiciled in British India. 


BURMA FISHERIES BILL. 


~The Hon’ble Mr. Even moved that the Report of the Select Committee ~ 
on the Bill to regulate Fisheries in British Burma be taken into consideration. 
He had explained the other day that the Bill did not attempt to regulate 
in any way the precise details of the system in managing fisheries in British 
‘Burma, but simply declared the rights of the Government in respect of these 
fisheries, and aakoled the Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, to make such rules as might from time to time 
* necessary for all purposes of assessment and collection of revenue from 
foheries, ' The fisheries, as he had said, were all along, from the first oceupation 
of the country, subject to the payment of revenue, but hitherto only under 
rules by the Executive Government. The Bill gave those rules, after | 
by the Governor General in Council, the force of law. deta 
'. The only question ever raised was the question to which he had already 
alluded, namely, the right of the Government to raise a revenue from this source. © 
He hoped the explanation given in the Select Committee to the hon’ble members 
_ who raised that objection, together with the explanations offered in Council ow 











occasions, had removed the doubts that existed as to that right. The 
ns declared in the preamble of the Bill, and he thought that any private — 
if they existed, were suffi by the Bill, that was to say, — 
grants of land which happened to include fisheries already made, and 
f which might h fer be made, would not be interfered - 
( ‘in the Bill. With the exception of this resin oh ‘ 
tb mh ena apa tg call attention. The — 
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The Hon’ble Mn. Daxrety had, when this Bill was first’ intr 
-, Stated his concurrence in certain doubts which had been 1 out 
hon’ble friend Mr. Sutherland as to whether the State di possess e: 
rights in all the Burmese fisheries, and had expressed an opinion that it was of 4 
somewhat doubtful expediency to subject to taxation an article which entered — 
so largely into the food of the poorest classes, -as did fish in British Burma, 
More than a year had since elapsed, the report of the Council’s i 
had been made public, and the Bill had been made generally known through. 
out the province to which it related. As no representations had been received 
from arty private quarters, the Council might conclude, as the hon’ble mover 
of the Bil had told them, that no private rights would be interfered with, 
and that the interests of the public would not be injuriously affected by the 
Bill. Much stress had been laid on this point by the Select Committee on the 
Bill, and although he had a strong opinion that some clause should be inserted 
saying private rights in some more specific'manner than was done in the section 
_to which his hon’ble friend had just alluded, he had been induced, on these 
grounds, and on the assurance of the hon’ble mover that no such ‘rights 
now existed in the province, to affix his signature to the report recommen 
that the Bill be passed. Since the presentation of the Committee’s report, 
however, his hon’ble friend had placed, in his hands the whole of the corre- 
ndence which had passed in connection with the measure. He found from 
ese papers that, although there was considerable difference of opinion as to 
» whether certain rights in some fisheries were not conferred on certain individuals — 
by the Native Government in former years, and as to whether any such rights 
were in existence at the period of the British accession, there was no doubt what- 
ever that these rights were invariably exercised subject to the State’s demand for 
revenue, and that the receipts from fisheries had always formed not a very incon- 
siderable item of revenue in British Burma both before and after the annexation. © 
_ It was clear then that the Bill did not inaugurate a new taxation, as Mr. DanyEnn 
was at one time disposed to believe, but that it merely gave legal sanction to ~ 
an existing impost. He used the word “impost” advisedly, because, ; 
reading the correspondence, he was quite unable to concur with the hon’b 
Mr. Bayley, who on the last occasion on which the Bill was discussed | 
to think that the only question raised by the Bill was a question of Lai sia 
and not of taxation. ‘He could not believe that any private right had ever been 
put forward to the deep-sea fisheries, and if such right was ever asserted by 
* the State, it a have been in the exercise of its power of maaicge br not of 
its ordinary rights of property. He also found from these apers that the 
“ase right affected oro be the right to take fish for danas consulta yt 
m the State fisheries. The balance of evidence on this point was, however, - 
decidedly in favour of the view that this right was conferred for the first time in 
1864, and then only asa privilege under the fishery-rules published by the 
Chief Commissioner. He could quite understand, as the hon’ble mover had 
told them, that such a privilege had led to constant quarrels, litigation and 
crime, and he believed that a wise discretion had been exercised in withdrawing — si 
this privilege in the new rules framed three years ago. The Bill merely ley ved 
ized these new rules, and it was satisfacto to know that, whereas, under the 
old rules, numerous complaints were e against the settlements, r the 
new Tules but ieoraepoaa had been received, and these had referred, not to 
provisions of the rules, but to the breach of those provisions. Then, as a 
sure of conservation, the Bill would very much improve the fisheries, a1 
should be glad to see these sections of the Bill put in force throughout the 
of British India. At the same time he still thought that the i 








































tated, to pr any possible e rights. 

ou rhe believed that the taken. were somewhat mo 
vas necessary, he was satisfied that they would be exercised with 
nd_ moderation by his hon’ble friend, with whom would rest the’ 
ponsibility of carrying out the provisions of the Bill. } 5 
: ‘he Hon’ble Mx. SurmeR.anp asked permission in one word to concurin 
' what Rad fallen from the hon’ble Mr. Dalyell. When the hon’ble Mr. 
~ Hobhouse introduced the Bill, Mx. SurHERLAND ventured to take exce) ia 
to the assertion in the preamble, namely, “that the exclusive: right of 
in British Burma by the custom of the country belongs to Coverite ee, 
‘le was bound to say, however, that he had nowhere seen that assertion dis- — 









os “He was therefore now ready to accept the preamble as correct, and — * 
5 iaease: ly did not feel justified in offering any opposition to the Bil” om 
“Sith regard to the restrictions in the Bill, he certainly agreed with the 


mira 


hon’ble Mr. Dalyell, but he hoped that the rules which might be issued would | 
the framed in a liberal spirit, and with due regard to existing private rights., baa | 


The Hon'ble Mn. Bayiey wished to add a few words in explanation, in. i 


& 
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: to what had fallen from his hon’ble friend Mr. Dalyell; for-al 
he did not think the pt was one deserving particular attention at this 
age of the Bill, he wished to put himself right with the Council as to whathe, 
/ before said respecting the right of taxation. The uestion was a question =| 
of name and not, of substance. Whatever name aight be given it, ae ies 
_ could be no eta that any private person who had the roperty 2 
Seon the fishery at least the same amount of revenue as the Government =—— 
i The question was, not whether this impost should form part of the ; 
of production, but whether it should go into the hands of the Govern- _ 7 
ment or to private individuals. 
_ © As regards what his hon’ble friend Mr. Dalyell had said of deep-sea 
fisheries; Mr. Bayzey thought as a matter of fact it would be found thata _ 
spent portion of these deep-sea fisheries were fisheries requiring the oceupation iy 
a au of the fore-shore, and the proprietors of the fore-shore where 
the fis oy was carried on could levy the same tax as the Government. . He 
had no doubt that the owners of the land would require at least the same 
sum for this privilege as the Government where it was the proprietary. There- hat J 
i asamatter of fact, it did not signify whether the impost was called a» 
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* 
> 
St 
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wx or revenue ; it did not affect the consumers of the fish who had to pay 
in some shape or other. 
As regards the other provision of the Bill to which exception had been 
i ‘taken, it had been distinctly proved that, if there ever were some ancient grants . 
'. of fisheries, they were resumed by the reigning dynast whom we found in~ 
Bi ; a few grants had possibly been made by that later dynasty, but. this 
ras doubtful, and at any rate all those grants were disused, and had become 
_ extinct by prescription since our occupation of the country some twenty years 
~ ago. As a matter of fact there were no existing rights except those conferred 
bing NYE ts of the British Government, which were expressly saved by the Bill. 
| And as respects the future, the Government had the full option of making , 
grants in any shape it liked, and of making grants of the fisheries either 
_ separately or with the land; whether or not the right to fisheries was included 
hereafter in particular grant of land was a question for the grantee to see to 
when he got his grant. rl, 
_* Phe Hon’ble Mx. Honnovse said, as this Bill was in his charge in the 
‘stages, and as before it went into Committee he had expressed some 
of a oe a - with the doubts thrown out by his Hon'ble friends Mr. 
re 7 Satherland, he wished now to express his enti concurrence 
in thinking that those doubts had been removed. The import: 
> Bill was e. If the rights asserted in the 
to the Crown, then all the rights and powers given to the G 
ju basis of justice for the whole Bi 
li¢ncy—a question which 





































proved as satisfactorily as could be on such a subject by 
, and negative evidence. It was most useful that such doubts s 
‘been 5 min openly in Council, because the attention of those 
had by that means been called pointedly to the matter. The attention 
the local officers had been called to the point, and they had, with onecace 
_ expressed the opinion that the right to these fisheries belonged to the Cro 
The attention also of private individuals had been called tothe point and yet 
not a single person had come forward with any exception to the correctness of | 
the statement in the preamble. Mn. Honnovsr thought, therefore, that we 
. might safely go forward with this Bill. pinata 


"> The Motion was put’and agreed to. : ise 
The Hon’ble Mr. Even also moved that the Bill as amended be passed. ~ A 


j > oot | 
© © His Highness THe Manir&s or VIZIANAGRAM entirely concurred with ~— 
| apg Mr. Dalyell that it was always a difficult matter with regardsto 
. fisheries to limit the exact boundaries of such fisheries, because-the | _ 

fishermen residing at the sea-port were in the habit of going out several miles 
. into the sea for such purpose, where by means of large nets pw Pia several _ 
maunds of fish of all sizes. Therefore, as regards the catching of f De 
“deep-sea waters and in large rivers, it was difficult for the local p- te 
 gities and the officers of Government to investigate the ,rights of private 
“sGndividdals. No doubt the right of the Crown to levy taxation was one of. ‘] 
Sa t rights which the Government must have. ‘If the Council passed. this * 

_ ~ Bill into law, he was sure, from the experience and judgment of his hon’ble ~ 

“friend Mr. Eden and from what had fallen from other hon’ble members, that “4 

* every justice and consideration would always be shown to the private right gt 
individuals, and His Hicuyess had no doubt that this Bill would prove * 
effectual in every respect. * 

The Hon’ble Mr. Epen might venture to remark that the view of thie + 
Hon’ble Mr. Bayley as to the general existence of a rime of raising revents * j 
by making demands on fishermen for the use of lands in the neighbourhood of , — 
fisheries was quite correct; the right was exercised by landlords and zamindaérs om 
along the whole coast of India, He was in a position to state that it ] 
extensively exercised by the zamindérs in Bengal. Last year, when ie 
along the shore, he went beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction to a ree 
of the territories under the control of his hon’ble friend Sir Richard lef 
and he heard complaints of extortionate taxes being levied By the “cee | 
in Chittagong upon sea-fisheries: he found that the practice was to levy. ¥ 
heavy tax in the form of land-rent from persons repairing nets, haulii ay 

boats, and curing fish. Many of the lessees of fisheries in British Burma © 







| oceupied large pieces of land, and cured fish in such quantities as to 
a the whole of Upper Burma, and a great deal of it also went into China, 
; they paid nothing for the right conferred, beyond the tax on their traps | 
nets. In Burma, where there were no zamindars, the State exercised the 
' « which was recognized elsewhere as belonging to the owner of the land. 
| Further, as to the fears which had been expressed regarding the 
it ent of investments in landed property in consequence of the de 
he of the right of the Government to the fisheries in British Bur 
(Mr. Ede) would point out that in all grants of land already made by t 
. Government, that right was distin reserved in the Bill, wieget ee y 
that “nothing herein contained rejudice or derogate any 
i grant of a right to fish heretofore ecg by the Bvitish Government.” 
Ser 6 when any person -had taken such a grant, his right to fish wou 
be infringed fand in future a person in.taking a grant of land wou 
to’make his own terms. If he desired also to have the . 
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ies within his land, he could 
grant; of all the fisheries, The rig 
pulsory, but permissive, and 














te that a grant should include the right to the i rics 
otherwise Wi was ni 

: z, the full benefit of all rights to the fisheries in his 
e Mo ion was put and agreed fo. : 



















BURMA LAND REVENUE BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Even introduced the Bill to declare the law relepag 
é ) in land and to regulate the assessment and collection of 
\- pageenne; capitation-tax and other taxes in British Burma, and moved that 
be referred to a Select Committee with instructions to report in two months, 
. 4. The Bill had now been prepared and submitted to the members of the 
|. Council, and it would be seen that there was nothing in it which laid down an’ 
~~ new fight, or altered in any way the rights of the people in regard to the lan 
with one slight exception to which he should presently refer. ‘The only ques- 
“tion which had arisen in preparing this revision of the land-revenue system. ¥ 
eed of the people to the soil. There was no question as to the real positic 
of the cultivator in regard to his fixity of tenure. Everybody admittéd that 
| whe had practically, after twelve years’ occupation, a full and com lete title 
» without any interference except as to the variation of his rent. . But there 
was a difference of opinion as to what they should be called, whether prop 
tors, tenants, or occupiers. This difficulty had been got aver by ado 
' which was neither the one nor the other, and calling such’ a cultivat 
i “landholder.” The right given was that which every enc agreed th , 
assed, and which it was desired to continue to them: Sections 6 a ‘3 
» the Bill provided that any person who had been in possession of any culturaile 


a 


“land for twelve years continuously became a landholder, and as a landholder 
obtained a complete right to the land, which he could sell or pass in sueces- 
a to his ieirs, subject to the rate of assessment on the land fixed from time 


tet time. 
& * "The alteration to which he had alluded as having been made in the 
¥ © present system was stated in the following sections of the Bill, which related 
> % the relinquishment of his land by a landholder. As Mr. Even had 
Shon. pra the other day, great difficulty arose from persons leaving their lands © 
a returning after long absence and claiming to be placed in fresh oceupation 
_- to the exclusion of the temporary owner. Under the Bill as drawn, the right 
ad -eurtailed so far, that within a certain period after the Act coming into 
ree, any person desiring to leave his land with retention of his right to re- 
Oo the land, must go through a certain form and give notice of his wish 
| to retain that right to come back to the land at a future time, which must not 
Fi ‘exteed twelve years from the date of relinquishment. That was the only 
4} iegntion in the present system made in the Bill. The rest of the Bill was 


eee OO 
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Cy 


est up with giving formal effect to the rules at present in force in British 
-* Burma; The Settlement Rules were, it would be seen, very simple. Provision a 
is wasmade for the grant of waste-lands and their exemption from revenue _ 
% whilst they were being brought into cultivation. The procedure had been left 
ey oe measure to be determined by rules to be framed under the Act, but in 2 












Me as it was defined in the Bill, it gave effect to the procedure now in force, * 
» and kept it in as simple a form as it could possibly be. Rea 
_ With regard to the other taxes provided for in the Bill, none of them were. 

Ps phy 









they were all taxes which had been in force for many years, and were re- 

under rules which had not had the full force of law. As the Bill MKS 

A it met all the requirements of the case, and would give satisfaction tothe ~ 
and the officers entrusted with the collection of the revenue. * 


he Motion was put and agreed to. " arty, 
ee: 

Hon’ble Mr. Epen moved that the Bill be published in isha 

Speviie fn Ahaciich ‘wd in such Gther Innguoges on the Chietleaecaiae 4 


at |g Mae 


agreed to. 

The following select Committees wore named : : 
. ‘On the Bill to consolidate and amend the law, relating to the Pro 
:- of the Courts of Civil Judicature——The Flon’ble Messrs. , Ing 
_ Dalyell, His Highness the Maharjé of Vizianagram, the Hi Sir D 

Forsyth and the Mover. vie ree 

: i rests in law and to reg 
and other 

ley, the Hon 
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. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
‘DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, AGRICULTURE, AND COMMERCE. 





: GENERAL COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT OF THE INDIAN SALT REVENUE 
ae (MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS ARE EXCLUDED). 











2,176,551 | 154,385 1,157,456, 188,344 |1,027,249| 100,037 | 494,499 


‘ 
a 
: | | 
| A871-72 2,196,268 | 149,509 |1,120,782) 192,524 1,050,020, 87,367 | 481,872 
ee * 


2,268,693 | 158,758 |1,151,732 184,881 |1,008,488, 100,667 | 464,660 
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No, 296, dated Fort William, the 27th February 1875. 
From—A. P. Howext, Ese, Offs. Secretary to the Government of India.” ie 
ToT. H. Tuountox, Esq, v. ¢. 1, Sectotary to the Government of the Panjab, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 2528, dated ‘the = 
25th June 1873, recommending, with certain modifications, ascheme 
framed by a Committee of several local officers for providing an 
adequate agency for the conduct of the Judicial and Executive 
administrations of the Punjab. ~ 

2. Concurring with the Committee’s conclusion that it is not at 
present desirable to effect.a complete separation between the Judicial 
and Executive services in the Punjab, the Governor General in . 
Council has adopted, with a few alterations that are explained below, 
the modified scheme recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
order to reinforce the weak points. of the existing Judicial agency. ° 
The revised Establishment now sanctioned with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for India is detailed in the annexed~ state- 
ment, and involyes an additional charge of Rupees 2,05,890 per 
annum as shewn in the annexed schedule. : f 

3. As regards the lower Courts of original jurisdiction, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s estimate of the number of Munsifs and additional _ 
Extra Assistant Comniissioners has been adopted, and the appoint- | 
ment of ten more Extra Assistant Commissioners and of 74 Munsifs 
may, therefore, be made.. The total number of Extra Assistant 
Commissioners should be graded in seven classes as shewn in the 
statement appended to this letter ; this arrangement produces # saving 
of Rupees 200.a month as compared. with the Lieutenant-Goyernor’s » 
scale. The 74 Munsifs will be arranged*in grades by the Punjab 
Government, the aggregate cost of their salaries not exceeding 
Rupees 11,840 per mensem ; and in case the Ministerial Establishment 
proposed by His Honor for the Courts of these officers should prove 
to be inadequate, the Government of India have slightly increased the 
allotment on that account. The Government of India are not con- 
vineed of the propriety of abolishing any considerable number of 
Naib Tehsildars ; but as the new scheme will at any rate greatly 
reduce the responsibilities of this class of officers, the pay allowed 
to some of them may to some extent be diminished. The sanctioned 
scale provides 122 Naib Tehsildars at a total cost of Rupees 5,000 
a month, and the Lieutenant-Goyernor can divide them “into grades 
with salaries of Rupees 30, 40 and 50 per mensem. The reduction 
proposed in the number of Small Cause Courts is sanctioned. : 

4. The plan proposed by the Committee for affording relief to 
the Civil Appellate Agency is to attach Judicial Assistant Commis- 
sioners to certain District Courts, and to concentrate upon those 
Courts the greater part of the appellate business by extending their _ 
appellate jurisdiction to suits of the value of Rupees 1,000. Within 
this limit; the only appeals that would go to Commissioners _ 
under the pro plan would-be from the orders of, the 
Judicial Assistants and Deputy Commissioners themselves in their 
original jurisdiction, And as a vast majority of the suits in the 
Piinjab are valued below Rupees 1,000, the natural incidence of almost 
all the appeals would be upon District Courts. As this change would 
also greatly relieve thie Casall ars, th i abolish 
the two existing Additional Commissioners, e 
Peshawar. This part of the Committee’s scheme is su) 
Honor the Lieutenant-Go tie , r 


























may and probably will follow that appeals from 
» Assistant Commissioner will constantly be heard 
TO : by another Assistant* Commissioner 
Rav Shee Pe f not much higher standing or — 
age experience, And although it is part of the plan to reserve 
the more important cases for the superior original Courts, yet the ~ 
te under pressure of work will be to make over to the minor 
~ Courts all suits within their competency. There appears some reason 
to apprehend that in this way the decrees in appeal of the District 
~ Courts may come to be wanting in weight and authority ; and that 
the use of appellate. revision by Commissioners as a means of 
superintending the working’ of the lower Courts would be lessened. 
be considerations tell against enlarging the appellate jurisdiction 
of the District Courts beyond what is absolutely unavoidable for the | 
proper distribution and disposal of business, — Aas 
5. Moreover, it does not seem plain that the enlargement from | 
Rupees 500 to Rupees 1,000 of appellate jurisdiction is much needed. 
The number of suits between those values is small, and the appeals would) 
make no great difference either way. ‘Ihe real distribution of the = * 
burden of appellate work must still be determined, not by value, but : 
_ by the use which the Deputy Commissioners make of their discretion- 
_ary power to allot original suits, according to an estimate of their 
importance, either to the subordinate or to the superior Courts of 
_. their district. If the bulk of the original business is unimportant, 
~ as it certainly is of low money value, it can now be easily dis 
of by the Subordinate Courts under the new scheme which adds 
largely to the lower grades of Judges. The result will be that: the 
bulk of appeals will go to the District Appellate Courts, which also 
are now to be considerably strengthened, And thus the Com- 
missioners will have been sensibly relieved without the necessity of. 
altering the money limit (Rupees 500) of district appellate jurisdiction. 
Tf, on the other hand, there are a great many important cases which 
must be reserved for trial by the chief original Courts, from whom an 
appeal must always go to the Commissioner, then the work of the 
Commissioners can be lightened by no shifting of money. limit; but 
in that event the eventual remedy must necessarily lie in strengthen- 
. ing the higher Appellate Courts. 
5X 6. It sgems impossible, however, to frame any permanent — 
estimate of the proportion in which the appellate work will still 
fall to Commissioners, so long as the calculation must mainly 
yest upon the probable discrimination to be made by Deputy Com- 
“missioners between important and unimportant cases. It is under- 
stood that the general rule of the Civil Procedure Code, that every 
_ suit shall go to the lowest Court competent to try it, will be observed 
ordinarily, and that the numerical augmentation of primary Courts 
~ now to be made by this scheme will much facilitate observance of this 
‘yule. For the rest, if Commissioners are found still to need relief, 

- the Government of India will be prepared to consider the manner in 
which it. must be given. They are, therefore, not disposed to alter 
the existing m limit of appeals to District Courts. But the _ 
ppoi it of a Civil and Sessions Judge to Peshawar on a bee | 

gai s 2,250 a month, and the grant to 23 Judicial Assistants o 
he | specified in the annexed statement are sanctioned. 
eps will immediate be taken to make the necessary amendments 

e Punjab Courts Act to enable the Lieutenant-Governor to carry 
a ny rae) Gasercany 6 State's -deapatoh® -appeavitiat 
Ae the s des’ ay 
ma scheme as modified by the 
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ORTS ON THE STATE - oocan eee AND P 
; (‘THE WEEK ENDING THE 4th MAR 


| Geyerat Remanxs.—Little rain du the week i is repoeted Showers fell in Kanda % 
districts of the Central Provinces, in tet Hazaribagh, In the Pun 
reported from Dera Ismail Khan, and a fair amount fell in Peshawur. Elsewhere feb co are b 
The radi harvest is drawing to a “clove in bith where the outturn is fair, except in ort | and 
Bengal, where the result been above th io It is commencing in the 
Farther 


eastern half 
North-Western Provinces with good Proms, damage from the hail of last week i | 
hand and Jhansi is deaukere ine foie s 





precediak: 
Mime (Mar. 4th) | NG Unharvested crops fair, cotton yielding, half to three-quarters 

istna ar. C r, y 
? ——_ locally ; prices tending to pars fever lan ade catia 
unbealthy ; dry fodder sufficient. . 
(3rd) * Season favelsrabley ; crops good order; white j leds wheat, and pulses i 
outturn gattarn gonmly fait, markets well enpp ied ; prices falling in pula harried 

here stati and pasture 


abundant ; fever preva- 
lent ; pipet ry av in et GS no water over Sunkesala ania, 
(4th) ve. Rivers almost dry ; water in tanks scanty ; no water over anicut; no wet culti- 
vation; that of a few dry crops i rargerir amet sab apa pects: |) 
wet and dry crops being harvested ; yield markets es 
prices falling jamal sept oon eat om car a Coe 
(ea) ern cattle disease in two iy ela = 
” supply becoming scanty; crops oe cnr outturn a 
sr Inaaleh itis Seiad roots spcbann : . ass 
(ath) phbre Sort secon erup camped on crteins eal markets well supplied ; 
show tendency to increase; small-pox it; fever in some parts ; 
} le dias light in Walluvanad ; res withered . 
) ‘eneral Remarks.—General eral prospects sa isfactory. 
Bombay— (Mar. 8rd) oY 
Sindh 






























Kaira 
Khandesh and Nasik. 
Khandesh va 


Cla ea Sie bat Fever continues ; weather warm other : 
S et eo into the town i eties front Kuteh and in Brey ie 
is ant Dek Rabi pros; continue v weath: uch ; ae 
B Shikarpur Lirmineody bon Alor er much warmer ; public “galt 0 
f Hyderabad fe os eather warmer ; slight rise in the river; state of crops samo as 

i: ness continues. 

% Upper Frontier ven 4 Weather fair ; state of crops same as before, . 

& Gwarat. \ mars 

re : arg } No change. », 

Broach” es, aloes rea! wheat and tuwar in some 

E> “Resin; fer tae Amid sd ne eed Ga Sa 

tk Cotton and other erops good; weather getting warm. 
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16 at | Colton market active; rate 60; diminishing ; catle 
Walabad and | tinue stale of exp and wilt hee ee dine 
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Ontturn of rabi 5 wumtkek 
com Rost mont ce 


xr 5 
age ei ors et mee 





Durbh: 





king contin; rete ad ie beat aha 
hot ah alg 
gel tare Sa men for aaa Chand 







eather char ca tting hot ; no cha: wee 
Ger nae ey th cant te 
Weal ld pretty Bis ~ rather scarce, na 
eather rather warm. -weather 

ery hot early in the week, but saoler the pil yy ? 


“erly good. Indigo very promising in Ranaghat. bsp) mu 




















\ Prospects 

ove mild Weather fine and warm, State and prospects of crops good. Lands in 
began to be broken tp for bladal or early crops. 
” days are warmer, with occasional westerly winds; i nights see salliaaol: ks, 

fair harvest cold-weather crops is expected, but the mustard crop has im 

some places short. Boro or spring rice is being sown, 4 

Return not received. 
.| Very little in the temperature. The two last days there has 

strong west wind during the great part of the day. The winter crops 
mee Mustard does not turn out as well as last year, and the othes euepet 


ge Sod poten. bot A good crop has been reaped, and the crops hot 
arene are heal 

eis cool, and ro weather. jacana yf ed mustard fateh ee 
’ outturn i of motore, khesarie, &c., pulses 

bea completed; and in pian sy sng 
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Orops very fa’ 
Metingeind coneee tai anol \ateoxie the Sen Tue barvesting of the cold- 
ine. now commenced, and the yield is expected to be consider- 
Seansoable weathe 





are being 
Digna —— baie into the groun| 
for sowing. fluctuating. New peas, moosoor, and khesaree 
mt al ai 7: aris 
mornit evening cool. Cold-weather A 
Abeee Ob Sie’ Seca fo elon oe 
ee eeereren teetice wine thes en arene 
ere ene Soe ee omnee 


‘The season is 














ae 


her ines reat pak, ate ge many years 
Seasonable weather, with strong westerly winds. State Prompt haa 
wet i a ht during the day. State and prospects of the rope: 
Veather hotter every day. Cold-weather’ bei reaped with 
West fair outturn. an hee rminin wal 4 By 


‘eather warmer, and at times threateni: rk eas 
yrrey Prices steady. Dae Bi 
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Delbi (Mar. 3rd) 
Hi ” 
Umballa ” 
Jallandur ” 

\ Labore ” 


Mooltan » 
Dera Ismail Khan ,, 
Rawul Pindi ” 


~ Peshawar » 
Oudh— ‘5 
Lucknow (Mar. 3rd) 
_Fyzabad ” 
vinces— 
‘ape 
Becsbalpor 
Raipur * web. 28th) 
Chanda =e 
Chhindwara (Mar. 1st) 
Balaghat 
Bhandara (Mar. 2nd) 
Nagpur @ a) 
Narsingpur 
angel 
Mier Se 
oe 
ne (Mar. ath) 
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Crops ees er ya 
Weather clear ; 
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ce net 


Par and oak & few cases of 


Rain wanted; crops average ; 
Copious fall of rain} quantity not st 


anh helt eo i dein 
bmenacy rte Baliye cna ES: all health of province zeoersily good. 


huil in a cluster “of-about fifty 
soreait much injured last week by 


rain anal hat generally good 5 soap ‘still ni 
rinderpest still in latter 






i excellent ye" prices 
¥ noe a continues ; prices 


 oparaatege prospects of 


citing competes poppy damaged by frost ; other ‘crops well; ipeaitt 
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ks. —Prospects 


} fever and 


Prevalent ; 





aaperere small-pox 


ues. 

; small-pox declining. 
good; prices stationary. 

il. 


Crops thriving ntl disse prevalent in parte of thee di 


prospects 


; rabi_ being out ; nes 


a oe ane 


5 cattle Adpuctcthionas 


prices falling. 


poounlsing 3 sinall-pox Shinies} 


and cattle disease 


continue favourable ; seathr sil 


good. 


prices steady. 


rising. 
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AN ULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF = 
“ACT OF T 24 & 95 VIC, CAP.67, 














oil met at Government House on Tuesday, the 2nd March 1875. 
‘ PRESENT : 






. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of Tndia, 6. ™. §. 
ts tig } H ing. j ys 
or “His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. — 
The Hon'ble B. H. Ellis. . 
Major-General the Hon'ble Sir H, W. Norman, «. Cc. B. ‘%* 
e 


~The Hon’ble Arthur Hobhouse, Q. c. 
he Hon'ble E. C. Bayley, c. 8. 1. 
- {he Hon’ble Sir W. Muir, K. c. 8. 1. 
The Hon’ble John Inglis, c.s.1. _ 
{he Hon’ble R. A. Dalyell. 
eters 
‘His Highness the j izianagram, K. ©. 8.1. ih 
‘The Hon'ble J. R. Bullen Smith ae 
The Hon'ble Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.¢.8. I. j ~ a ee 
HIGH COURTS CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL, 
_- Phe Hon’ble Mn. Honnovse presented the final Report of the Select Com- © 
mittee on the Bill to regulate the Proabtnte of the High Courts in the exercise ~~ 
of their Original Criminal Jurisdiction. i. aia 
PRESIDENCY TOWNS POLICE MAGISTRATES BILL. Ri 
- The Hon’ble Mr. Honnovse asked leave to postpone the presentation of shy 
the final Report of the Select Committee on the ‘Bill to extend certain parts of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure to the Courts of the Police Magistrates in the = 
Presidency Towns and to increase the jurisdiction of such Courts. ae 


Leave was granted. 















PORT-DUES BILL. 


“Whe Hon'ble Mn. Hosnovsr also presented the final Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Ports and 


Port-dues. 
: INLAND CUSTOMS BILL. 


_ he Hon’ble Mr. Euras moved that the Report of the Select Comm 
“the Bill for regulating Inland Customs-duties on Salt and Sugar, | 
other purposes, be taken into consideration. ‘The Bill was substantially a th 
i which it was when it was ae to the Council, and 1 
i, ‘intended in bringing cod the os had been, he believed 
dy it in its t e stated on a previous occasion — 
had been pr well attained would be seen by reference to the sch 
r either wholly oe, repealed; a large number 
ald be entirely repealed, and sections of several other enactments w¢ 


arranged in six chapters, the first of which was 
spateiuea, Aebnitions, some of which were new, and < 
finitions for the greater clearness of the su 
~ chapter referred to the business proper of the 

stoms-zone, | 


what was there called the cus 


Aw 
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~~ customs jurisdiction, but to- 
~ eustoms-zone. ‘The salt was: 








in ean 
for loading and unload tinble goods into 
‘The object was, not rae ey 
facilities to traders. — ( 

that a railway-station where salt was loaded for despatch was ou 
jaded for entry into the zone, and if there was. 
provision to enable the customs authorities to act at a place of barre 
outside the zone, the ‘salt would have to break bulk in some hue in 
iL. It would therefore be a great convenience to the traders to have 
a’ spot where the goods were loaded made a poe where the rae so 3 
officers could act as within their own jurisdiction. is chapter explained the 
result of entering the zone, and showed how salt entering the zone was 
be deemed to be imported, and sugar going out of the zone was to be deemed 

ibed the several measures which the customs-0 : 


to be exported, and prescri 
could take under the rules to be framed by ¢he Governor General in Council 


for regulating the collection of duties and the import and export of goods, | 
i i a salt and the manu- 
























‘The Bill gave power to prohibit and to regulate by license the manufacture of 
salt and saltpetre, and prescribed certain f 


manufacture. ; ; ES ; 
The fourth chapter dealt with fines and Soy ay these penalties were 


chiefly based on the existing law. He might ate that they’ were in no case — 
enhanced ; in some instances they were rendered in accord with similar clauses 
in the laws regarding excise. j ed 
The fifth chapter related to the powers of seizure, search and arrest. 
Mere would be observed some additional restrictions, based on the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, in respect of searches in zandanis for property — 


which had been stolen. 
The sixth chapter con 


Mr. Exuis thought that 
_ required. The measure, as 


tained merely some usual miscellaneous provisions, — 


no further remarks on the details of the Bill were” 
had been previously stated, was a consolidation 
of the existing law, and an attempt to reduce to a compact and convenient 
form the existing enactments on the subject. He hoped that the Bill would — 
not be a long-lived one, and that it would not remain many years on the 
Statute-book ; he ong rather that, on an early day, the Government might = 
see its way to abolish the customs-line altogether, and introduce a system 
which would be a permanent one, and under which all inland trade would be 
entirely freed from the inconveniences to which it was now. necessarily — 
subjected. 0 ah 
The Motion was put and agreed to. : ohae FB 
The Hon'ble Mx. Buxas also moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 
His Excellency re Prestpent said :—“ Before this Bill passes, I wish 
say that 1 heartily agree with the wish that my friend Mr. Ellis has ex, 
that this Bill may not remain long upon our Statute-book. It is the 
of the Government of India that, in the first place, the present expo 
upon sugar manufactured in British territo: ; when it crosses the 
line, is one of the worst of our present taxes, and one of the first 
Government would desire to take off, Secondly, we think that ‘ 


off, 
line itself is a great evil. It peg? 
io of 
ut with “overy 


































that the management of a 
the rules ave Sele Survie Bot 2 


of the people by the subordinate 
-without considerable pressure an 
of crossing and recrossing the 

ment, most desirable that 
which are now divided © 
ove the southern cus 





opinion is one of the . 
3 is one 0! ‘sou venue 
1 be serious affected. 1 am happy to inform Members: 
ares may say that I anticipate with confidence 
ments be made which will enable us to overcome this 
of the most distinguished of the Princes of India—the Ma’ 
‘Hlolkér—is now on a visit to Calcutta. I have had the pleasure’ of some. con- 
versation with His Highness upon this subject, and I am happy to be able to. 
- say that, so far as the State of Indore'is concerned, I believe we shall he able_ 
to taake x sotisfactory arrangement. Therefore, 1 will go somewhat further 
than'my hon’ble frien , Mr. and say, not only that I wish, range 
anticipate, that before many years have passed, this Bill will be removed from 
the Statute-book.” ; pee 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
: MAJORITY BILL. 


His Hi fhe MAnA4nAsi or ViztanaGram moved that the Report of 
the Select Committee on. the Bill to establish a uniform age of majority of |. 
perso domiciled in British India be taken into consideration, and said :— er 
“My Lord,—It may be remembered by the Council that, in the opinions 
received on the subject of this Bill from various parts of British India, there was 
a wish expressed by many persons of influence and experience that the period of . 
nonage should be gene extended to the end of the twenty-first year. This ~~ 
matter has received the serious consideration of the Select Committee, and they © 
have recommended that the third section of the draft Bill, as it last stood, be 
amended as follows :— week 
«3, Subject as aforesaid, every minor of whose person or property a guardian has been 
or shall be appointed by any Court of Justice, and every minor under the jurisdiction of any 
Court of Wards, shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Succession Act | | 
(No, X of 1865), or in any other enactment, be deemed to bave attained his majority when 
the shall have completed his age of twenty-one years and not before : oo 
«Subject as aforesaid, every other person domiciled in British India shall be deemed to ¥ 
have attained his majority when he shall have completed his age of eighteen yeurs and not a 
«Phe reasons which have induced the Select Committee not to extend the 
period of nonage beyond the time originally proposed, except in the case of 
wards of Court, are substantially the same as those which were given by my | 
friend, the Hon’blé Mr. Hobhouse, in addressing the Council on the occasion 
of my having the honour to introduce this Bill. Although many have 
sed themselves in favour of a uniform age of majority on the completion of 
the twenty-first year being established for all persons, I have considered it right 
to be nach theoutnion of the hon’ble members of the Select Committee, who, 
with far larger i forming a judgment on the point than 
any ee I 









































































capacity and means of 
can have deemed it unadvisable to at once extend the 
pe minority so” as would be the case for many classes were i 
rai enty-one gen . Teonfess that, so far as I can gather from 
‘the opinions we bee! received on this matter from leading Natives 
‘and from what I have been able personally to ascertain from those 
rymen who haye favoured me with their views on the subject, 
th ia substantial dissatisfaction would have been pro- 
it had enacted that the age of majority should — 
per On oes cones T am inclined to elle th 
‘would have met wit the approval the ty 
1 thoughtful persons throughout the country. BE 
A that time, 1 





















































~ own subjects or of residents in 


years. My own experience 1 “eoincides with that of 








there is any such general f judgment in the youth of this country 
make it expedient that th ‘be considered to be sui juris at anage 
earlier than that reongalsed by any of the States of Europe in the cases of 


home territories. In the case of minors who 

are wards of Court (or under the jurisdiction of the Court of behees’ the Select 

Committee is of‘opinion that it is undesirable to put them in the position of be ; 

able to deal in their own _ with their 2 ated until they have com) 
tis i t Be th 








of twenty-one years. cult to see wh 
js thus deemed a fitting reason to iod of 
act, should be held to peculiar them, 
that other persons are, as a body, fit to be tru’ 


eir 


Government; and so far as education ‘and training go, it might be supposed 
that they would be more fitted to undertake the responsibilities of legal man- 
hood at an earlier age than the body of the youth of the country. . But ast 
‘have said, it is considered by the fi members of the Select Committee that: — mi 
this question of the age at which majority shall be deemed to be attained should — 


‘ye dealt with in the manner proposed in the amended Bill, and to their - 


> 


greater experience and knowledge I willingly defer. ie 
«The only other substantial alteration which has been made in the Bill — 


- by the Select Committee, is that in section 4 of the Bill as it now stands, as to 


* 


‘the manner in which the age of majority is to be computed. ‘The section as 

‘originally framed was in accordance with the English law on the point, which — 
aw proceeds on the principle that no notice is to be taken of fractions of a day. — 
“The amended section introduces a more obvious and simple mode of cal 
tion, and will probably be approved by the Council. : 
In conclusion, T have to express the deep obligations under which I am 
to my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse, the 1on’ble members of the ici 

‘and to Mr, Whitley Stokes, for the great and invaluable assistance they have so 
kindly afforded me in the various stages through which this Bill has passed. 
It may truly be said that the Bill as it now stands is their Bill; and I ecannot — 
adequately express my sense of gratitude for the readiness and kindness 
with which they have, on every occasion, helped me in this matter with their 
invaluable advice. To the members of the ¢ Committee and to this — 
Council, I, with due respect, offer my heartfelt thanks for the kind reception 
given to this Bill, and for the kind manner in which they have given their 
time to put this Bill on a sound basis, and for the sympathy, peoernelit: y 
support with which the members of this Council have  befri cand | 
encouraged me in the task I ventured to undertake. Without such support. 
I could not have hoped to have brought the Bill to its present stage.” 


The Hon’blé Mx..Da1veun said that, whatever view might be taken of the 
provisions of this Bill, he was sure that it must be a satisfaction to every 
member present that their hon’ble friend the Mahardja of Vizianagram_ 
haye set so good an example in being the first of his countrymen to bring 
this Council a measure of legislation, and that he should have selected. 
the importance of which his intimate knowledge of the wants of all 
the people should have so well fitted h hich 

- ence as a member of this Council p 

As representing the Presid 

Mn. Datyeis might be p 

were watched by a large ¢ 

Madras, and by not a 1 


no lon, 





































- Dauyett desired cordially to congratulate his hon’ble friend on i 


oe 


was very satisfactory of course that this Bill should be introduced, not by any 


” in reference to the statement of his hon’ble friend, 






. Hobhouse, the Law Member of the Government, in 
‘Mn. Dayenn believed incorrectly, to have been a sti 
on of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, was as hon’ 
mself as were his subsequent endeavours so to frame the measure 
“it harmonize even with the prejudices of his fellow-subjects ; and 












sfully brought the Bill to its present stage. He trusted also that * 
“"Hichness would have the satisfaction to see it passed into la to-da 
would be encouraged to proceed further in the path of reform, and, wil 
permission of His Excellency the President, to take up other subjects wh 
ually important, and in regard to which the law was in an eq' 
condition. He might mention, for instance,-the law of Adoption, — 
which he was informed at present was to a large extent based upon decisions Of — 
British judges, rather than governed, as it should be, by the writings of the old 
Native authorities. : a oe 
‘As to the Bill itself, he quite thought that an enactment of some s 
should be passed to determine the age at which persons should be able to 
into legal obligations; and though he should have been glad to see that ag 
extended to twenty-one in accordance with the opinion of a large numbe 
ms who had addressed the Council on the subject, still the fixing it at 
age of eighteen, with the provision that the age should be raised to twenty- 
one in most of the cases in which inheritance to landed property was involved, 
would be an immense improvement on the present state of affairs, and he had 
therefore great pleasure in supvorting the Bill. 










































His Honour tar LinvrenAyt-Governor desired to say just one or two - 
words to explain why he, for one, had special satisfaction in voting for this 
Bill. The class described in section 8 (namely, the minors under the juris- — 

diction of the Courts of Wards) was a very numerous and important class in 
ngal, he believed more so than in many other Provinces in India. Very 
large estates were constantly being brought under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and they were managed greatly to the advantage of the 
ward and his family, and to the permanent advantage of the estates which — 
came under their management. When it was.necessary to make over th 
‘Jarge estates and such very important interests to young Natives just at the 
of eighteen, it was impossible not to feel anxiety for the ward and the estate. — 
‘his anxiety wquld now be very much decreased by the prolon tion of the. 
od of minority to the completion of the twenty-first year. d further it 


r colleague, but by a Native Member of the Council, who deservedly 
held so high a position in the estimation of his countrymen and whose 
authority would carry such weight as the Mahérdjé of Vizianagram. 


Phe Hon’ble Six Win11aM Mure wished vor yg= Sig make an observation. 

. Dalyell, as to the sup- 

men wish of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, that the charge 

‘Bill should have been transferred to the Hon'ble Mr. Hobhouse. The 

5 must have heen based on a misunderstanding; for he could say that it 

him sincere pleasure to see the Ea yp ae personal a) 

i i islati During his (Sm Wii11am Murr’ 

he had had many opportun 
his thanks to the Mahéréja for 

of useful and benevolent 
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me, 















i ill be the law if the Bill is carried in its present: 
The present law may be thus roughly stated, not accurately, but with e 
accuracy for the present purpose. Hindis attain their majority, some at f 

and. some at sixteen ; ‘Muhammadans at fifteen or the age 0 Lope / 
~- Sever happens soonest. ‘If however a young Hindt or Muhammadan. is 

~ the ti aes of the Court of Wards or of any other Court, his nonage is p 
until he completes his ei teenth year. Buropean. British subjects, | 
ing an Indian domicile or not, attain majority for general p 
their tweaty-first year. But with respect to property 
n, all‘ the communities to whom the Succession 


~ applies attain majority on the ra pier of their eig' ee 
“As the Bill was introdu into this Council, it aimed princi : 
“the removal of these diversities of practice, and at the introduction of u 
ormity, as both its title and its preamble showed; and it proposed for all 
Indian subjects alike, that the age of eighteen should, for general 
be the 6f majority. But on the discussi i “ 
ion of the Bill, our late colleague, the haji Raménéth Tagore, raised th 
question whether the of eighteen was not still too tender an age, ¢ 


his own opinion that nonage should be prolonged: and it” 
agreed that the be ought to be carefully considered in Committee. 

Jn point of fact the mmittee found that, after the introduction of the Bill, 
was only one serious subject of controversy, and that was whether the 


sachet majority should be fixed at eighteen or -at some 
re ‘ded in a great number of influential quarters-to pos 
‘i “twenty-one, and we c es i i 
“* to young men by reason of their becoming 
ly an age. So it happened that, when we came to discuss Nea, 
_ phpers, the object of uniformity seemed to be less important than the object 
of framing a law suitable for the needs of Indian society. And we found 
«that, if we prolonged the nonage of those who were wards of Court, though we 
should not altogether follow the recommendations of those who adyocated the Be 
age of twenty-one, yet we should substantially satisfy their reasons and me 
_ . the cases of mischief which they adduced; while, at the same time, we , 
avoid so large a change as would be caused by altering the Age from that 0 
. fifteen years, or less, to that of twenty-one. : r 
«Phe broad result is that, setting apart the cases of successions and \ 
‘Buropean British subjects, we have provided that those who are now minors W 
to eighteen shall remain so up to twenty-one, and that others shall attain | hi 


smajorit, at eighteen. 3 
> «Tt is true that, in shaping the measure thus, we are not going so far a: 
reater number of those interested in the matter would have us go. My h 


ny of the local authorities in that 
pa Se cst ew wey 
3 ion have advised us that ei teen is decidedly 
prevail extensively elsewhere. I do 
confidence when I say that such 
mittee. In particular, Réjé 
» prevented by illness from 
to raise the general a 
thie change we have ac 1 
better satisfied if we 
Mabirdjs 





a 
It seems clear to 
‘change all at once.’ es an 
, is one consideration which must always be borne in 
subject, ‘and that is, that such alaw is very rarely into 
the case of the richer classes. I do not indeed doubt but 
ry long periods of time, a law fixing the term of nonage ia 
social hubits and ideas according to the age at whic ; 
But to the great bulk of mankind in any country whate' 
nt of legal sanceny. a matter of no particular momen 
» ordi transactions of life are discharged according tothe eireun 
+ ee ive eT i lege “5 eg Feat on 
mmunity, such a law as works very ually nite ae ensibly. 
It is amongst the class that possesses cabetanvial amount of cipekra ’ 
that. in. every try must be rare | in numbers, though of + social im- 
portance—that such a jaw works immediately and visibly.. As between’ 
‘and son, as between guardian, and ward, as between young heirs ‘and the 
ons that assail their youth, the change we propos is cal to bev” 
operative. But here it seems to me that we walk on thoroughly safe. 
¢ 4. “We are dealing with a class whose nonage, if their fathers are not” 
iving, is already prolonged beyond that of their neighbours, or liable to be so- 
by @ simple application to 8 Court of law. We are dea 
with cases in which there 


is not so great, 
ill work smoothly and beneficially 
. In the other cases, where there is no pro . 
uardian, we are content to raise the standard o 
efface most of the artifici i 
are entirely under the same law of Nature, 
to say that, in the eye of the law, the Indian youth, whether he bea Hindé 
d adan or of any other religion, shall be 9 minor until he has attain-— 
of eighteen years at least. i 
f we may trust reasoning on general principles ; if we may trust the 
of other countries ; if we may trust the opinions we have received | 
variety of = in this country, we are De ing a beneficial 
shall be surprised and disappointed if those who may 
+ interfere with such do not, after a lit 
$ , agree that we owe thanks to my i 
: for bringing this subject before the legislature”. 
- Phe Motion was put and agreed to. 
© Pils Highness the MawApish or VIZIANAGRAM moved that 
Excellence aun Presipenr said :—“ I wish to add one w 
which have been made with regard to this Bill, and to , 
in this Council in thanking the Maharaja of Vizi 
has taken in the eee and introduction of the 
which he has met the suggestions and opinions of | 
‘the general objects of the Bill, pub 
se with those who think that, in am 
eautious, and therefore I believe. 
was 
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wee shew tio clive temndla eter expen ond oie 
mo comment, 


19, The following is an abstract shewing the number ‘on 


; ‘complaints a7 the public ae theca past seven, The details of aoa 


are given pendix results are also a strong rerser stn 
pl pret the aes of the service :— 


oma renngn on * Pray” an | Toran seam ov coxrsasaes, Penchrticn op comriaisrs. 
ich ok 





Hines eu, _-MEssaGes EXCHANGED with Ratways. 


ADE S Free “NEWS MEssaces .’ 
92. 5,777 were despatched against 5,008 in 1872-73. Their ral 
Re. sana 4, See Appendix 


ce 


i's endix I shows the number and value and description of of messages 
: as the different railway systems. The number is still 


present barely 41,000, from nearly 700 stations, are sent over the 


whenever arrangements are made similar to those that exist 
r o Scsmrega here the railway transfers at the nearest point peretin: 
ao poe I believe, largely increase. . 
ie DrrartMENTAL Service Messages. 


hore: ina. sight ae ee 


messages, the 
lars are given in Ap Considering the general increase in the 
operations, is a exhibits the strict check impart y on the 
the aeepapht in respect to its own members. 
: : UNDELIVERED Massaces. 
pyendix a list of undelivered messages 
pfs nthe in eT of $2°7 
and if % this difference be added the 
- transmitted, 





Be ot 980; The particulars of all new offices opened during ‘the year are given in 

following return. Tho mer working on eit Marl 2574 wa 895 i 
_ 22 in excess of the number on the same date of the previous 
offices opened in the distressed districts that do n Ps 
al te nl eel frail pas wi be 
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81. Civil Signallers.—The general conduct of this branch of the depart-— 
ment has been excellent; wherever I go, I receive willing testimony to their 
good conduct and civility from the civil officers and the residents. The 
extent of their knowledge of practical electricity and its application to tele- 
ere really be very creditable to any signaller in any country in the 

rae — seems to suit the idiosyncrasy of the Bast Indians 
“exactly and to coe esoraa with them. The number of applications for 
- admission is far beyond our requirements, which eet the power of 













signallers at others. 
which has been going on for 


‘some years” 





- Mr. L. Schwendler. 


ELEcTRICAL, : 

88. The practice of systematic testi of the lines has been rigorously main- 
tained with useful ‘results for ontinly Robin but its value is enhanced 
«by its bearing on duplex working. vr eet 

39. In the latter of the Administration Report for 1872-78,a short i 
reference was made to the transmission of telegrams from the ends of thesame _ 
wire in opposite angen and independently of each other, commonly called 
* duplex telegraphy.” “oe ee 

The th of this apparent paradox is no novelty ; but practical difficul. 
ties have spl fetently, battled electricians and delayed its use-on long lines. . 

During the past few years many inventions have been brougiit’ fies ied 
professing to overcome the said difficulties, but as far as IT know, the credit of 
instituting a really simple, practical means of working duplex _ | 










on long land lines belongs to our talented Electrical Superin 


By his solution of the troublesome problem of obtaining absolute 


automatically he his made duplex telegraphy easy to work on long as well ; i 
on short lines. ; ee 


The experiments in connection with it have extended over several 1 
but since duplex telegraphy more than doubles the working capacity of 








8 
the success that has resulted from them will compensate for the trouble | 
expense, and will, I hope, prove remunerative to Mr. Schwendler, wh 
has patented his invention. A commencement will shortly be made 
on Bombay and Calcutta line, and if it prove as successful as we are | 
fied in expecting it to be, the necessary apparatus will be constry 
pic M send al @ eventually forall well insolatea thos oe ot 
vy—M , ani L : well insulated lines 

traflic is too heavy for a single wire.* Tables eet. 
40. I haye endeavoured in an annexe (Annexure to 
in, for the benefit of those who think that nothing short of 1 


“pis wor de ery 
g vpn! state as well as the 





























